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An R&D Shakeup? Washington is Looking Hard 


Above and beyond the normal background noise of 
discontent with how the US government runs its 
business, sentiments are growing for a big reorgani- 
zation of federal arrangements for supervising and 
conducting research and development, but so far the 
only consensus is that the present system isn’t the 
right one. 

The principal sources of discontent stem from 
the sprawling disarray of federal agencies responsi- 
ble for R&D, the seeming mismatch between: oo 
problems that appear amenable to technological 
tions and efforts to bring R&D to bear on them, eo 
the relatively low placement of scientific advice in 
the federal hierarchy. In general, the effect of this is 
a widespread feeling that no one in particular is 
running the show, and that as a consequence, while 
governmental rhetoric on the virtues and promise of 
R&D is perhaps the best ever, drift and dissonance 
tend to prevail. 

The outcome of this feeling is that at various 
points in the science-government relationship, there 
are all sorts of stirrings aimed at revamping the 
setup. Thus, the National Academy of Sciences has 
put together a small study group, headed by James R. 


Killian Jr., honorary chairman of MIT, to “suggest 
means whereby the unique contributions of science 
and technology can be most effectively incorporated 
into the policy-making process. . .”” (SGR Vol. IV, No. 
6.) The study arises in large part from the picque 
that the elder statesmen of science feel over Mr. 
Nixon’s ousting of scientific advice from the White 
House level, and its consequent assignment to one of 
the hinterlands of the federal establishment, the 
Office of the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. But apart from the preference of having 
a presence at the topmost echelon, there is also the 
conviction that NSF is too small and preoccupied 
with its own problems to be a suitable homebase for 
orchestrating R&D throughout the government. 

In Congress, the belief that things need to be re- 
organized was extensively aired last month before 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee when it took up a doomed-from-the-start pro- 
posal titled the Science and Technology Resources 
Survey and Applications Act of 1974 (S. 2495). 

The bill (SGR Vol. IV, No. 3) is a complex hodge- 
podge that is going noplace since the House isn’t 

(Continued on page 2.) 


Nationwide DoD Computer System Used to Urge Impeachment 


The Defense Department’s Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (ARPA) has indignantly pulled 
the plug on a University of Illinois graduate stu- 
dent who used ARPA’s nationwide computer sys- 
tem to arouse student support for impeaching 
Nixon. 

The student, Stuart Umpleby, a doctoral candi- 
date in political science at the Champaign-Urbana 
campus, was invited by an ARPA contractor, the 
Institute for the Future (IFF), to provide assist- 
ance in the development of the FORUM system, 
through which computer terminals around the 
country can be hooked up to — on a con- 
ference basis. Umpleby drew the assignment 
because of his experience with another system, 
the Illinois-based computerized teaching system 
known as PLATO, which is financed by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the State of Illinois 
and, in small part, ARPA. The groundrules for 
PLATO are that it can be devoted to any subject 
that is suitable for classroom discussion, and 
Umpleby, accordingly, has used it extensively to 


drum up impeachment support. 

When invited by the Institute for the Future to 
hold an experimental conference to “exercise” 
the FORUM system that IFF is developing for 
ARPA, Umpleby agreed and, last October, with 
terminals around the country tuned in, put on a 
pitch for student action in favor of impeachment. 

An ARPA spokesman said that his agency and 
IFF independently came to the conclusion that 
Umpleby’s use of the system was inappropriate. 
The spokesman said that “‘it’s in bad taste to use 
executive department research facilities to stir 
up action against the President of the United 
States,’’ but that the reason for dispensing with 
Umpleby’s services was that the activities he 
undertook “‘did not contribute to our principal 
aim, which is R&D on the system.” 

Umpleby told SGR that he has encountered no 
difficulty in continuing to use PLATO in behalf of 
impeachment, but that the entry code on the 
ARPA-funded FORUM system has been changed, 
“and no one will teli me what it is.” 
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Sterilization Ban May Have Effect on HEW Research 


One little-noticed aspect of the recent court 
ruling that federal funds cannot be used to steri- 
lize minors and mentally incompetent people is 
proving troublesome for the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s attempts to 
devise rules to safeguard the rights of those who 
take part in medical experiments, drug trials and 
similar activities funded by the government. 

The court order was based on the argument 
that anybody who is mentally incompetent or 
below the legal age of consent lacks the ability 
to make a rational judgment in agreeing to under- 
go a sterilization operation. The judge, Gerhard 
A. Gesell, said that it makes no difference 
whether or not the operation is approved by a 
legal representative, because Congress has never 
‘authorized that such a serious deprivation be 
imposed upon mental incompetents at the will of 


REORGANIZATION (continued from page 1.) 


interested and the White House is opposed. But at 
the heart of senatorial interest, which is fairly 
extensive, is the fact that the proposed legislation 
would elevate scientific coordination and priority- 
making by establishing a National Science and Tech- 
nology Resources Council in the Executive Office of 
the President. As originally drafted, the Council 
would be headed by the Vice President and would 
consist of the heads, or their delegated representa- 
tives, of all federal gencies with major R&D func- 
tions. A revised version would have the Council con- 
sist of the present Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, plus representatives of the National 
Governors’ Conference, the National Association of 
Counties, the League of Cities, and the US Confer- 
ence of Mayors. In either form, however, the Council 
would simply be another of those innumerable fed- 
eral bodies filled with high-ranking partimers who 
often require prodding to realize that they are 
members. 

The bill would also give NASA a star role in pro- 
moting civilian technology, which may or may not be 
a good idea, but still it’s one that reflects a fairly 
widespread feeling that a lot of expensive govern- 
ment resources and talents are detached from use- 
ful application. 

The House is not devoid of such sentiments. 
Rather, the problem there is that its counterpart 
subcommittee for handling the legislation, the 
science, research, and development subcommittee 
of the Committee on Science and Astronautics, is 
chaired by a member, John Davis (D-Ga.), whose 
attention to duty lately has encountered difficulty 
with personal problems. 

As for the White House, it, of course, is pre- 


an unspecified ‘representative’.”’ 

The immediate effect of the court ruling is to 
force HEW to rewrite its new sterilization regula- 
tions (SGR Vol. IV, No. 3), which would have set 
up an elaborate network of legal and other re- 
views of proposed sterilization operations on 
minors and mentally incompetents. 

But if Gesell’s argument is successfully applied 
to other HEW activities, proposed guidelines gov- 
erning all sorts of human experimentation will 
need revising. At present the guidelines would 
allow research to be performed on minors and 
mentally incompetent people, provided that con- 
sent is given by their legal representatives and 
that the procedure has been sanctioned by ethical 
review committees. But a broad interpretation of 
Gesell’s ruling could rule out such research 
completely. 


occupied with presidential survival and has little 
time to spare for the esoterics of research organiza- 
tion. Its line is that since the White House Office of 
Science and Technology was laid to rest only a bit 
over a year ago, the new NSF-based system should 
be given time to prove itself. 

Meanwhile, in the biomedical field, discontent 
with the Administration’s handling of NIH affairs is 
manifested in Senator Kennedy’s proposal to estab- 
lish a presidential panel to oversee and publicly 
report on federal activities concerning health re- 
search (SGR Vol. IV, No. 5). The Administration 
naturally is opposed to the measure since it does not 
wish to provide Congress with any additional 
weapons for staving off HEW efforts to run NIH as it 
pleases. But the Kennedy initiative again reflects the 
feeling that things are amiss in an important area of 
federal research administration. 

The field of energy research is currently the best 
candidate for extensive reorganization, as Congress 
moves along with the Administration's proposal to 
establish an Energy Research and Development 
Administration, with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s research facilities at its core, plus Interior's 
Office of Coal Research and several other energy- 
related agencies thrown in. 

But otherwise, the prospects for change are fairly 
remote. With impeachment fever soaking up Con- 
gressional time and energy, and the election primary 
season already upon us, Congress will have a dif- 
ficult time‘ attending to those things that must be 
done. R&D reorganization is coming, but not for a 
while. But when it does, it is likely to involve a resto- 
ration of scientific advice to the White House level, 
and a major regrouping of federal agencies with 
R&D responsibilities in the domestic area. DSG 
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Cancer Virus Program Assailed by Study 


Controversy continues in the biomedical commu- 
nity over the style and management of the federal 
government's loudly proclaimed war on cancer. The 
latest outbreak involves one of the largest and most 
visible of the contract research programs operated 
by NIH — the Virus-Cancer Program (VCP), which 
distributes more than $40 million a year to academic 
and industrial scientists to search for a link between 
viruses and human cancers. 

A special committee appointed to review the pro- 
gram has charged it is operated by too few people, 
contracts are poorly reviewed, and that money is 
often handed out by a few people interested in re- 
search which supports their own ideas; also that the 
program soaks up too great a proportion of the 
money available for basic research on cancer 
viruses, and that it allows too little participation by 
scientists from universities. And on top of that, the 
committee says, there’s just not enough knowledge 
around to justify a highly managed approach to re- 
search on cancer viruses. 

The committee, which was appointed last year by 
the National Cancer Advisory Board, which over- 
sees the work of the National Cancer Institute, de- 
livered its report to a board meeting in mid-March. 

Since its criticisms of the VCP cut right through to 
the basic philosophy which underlies the centrally 
managed, targeted approach to finding a cure for 
cancer, it got a surprisingly warm reception from 
Frank Rauscher, the director of the National Cancer 
Institute. Rauscher called it ‘‘a damn good report,” 
and said that he is now seeing how he can best 
implement its major recommendations. 

But inquiries among Rauscher’s staff at the NCI 
have revealed considerable anger, and allegations 
that the committee, despite its own statements to the 
contrary, was bent on destruction of the program. A 
memorandum sent by VCP officials to the National 
Cancer Board in January says explicitly that the 
report’s suggested improvements ‘‘were based on 
total destruction and restructure of the program, not 
on constructive modifications which could readily be 
implemented.” 

The committee’s chief complaint is the familiar 
one that basic research can’t be programmed to fit 
in with operations research objectives. The VCP’s 
“underlying philosophy that the management of 
fundamental science is the same as the role of 
management for engineering or development when 
the knowledge is available, was sadly in error,” the 
report states. 

Since pretty well the entire approach embodied in 
the National Cancer plan is based on the assumption 
that research can be targeted towards the ultimate 
goal of curing cancers, the committee’s criticism is 


central to the whole operation of the National 
Cancer Institute, and is a basic criticism of the pro- 
grams mandated by the National Cancer Act, which 
was proudly passed by Congress in 1971, and loudly 
proclaimed by the Administration. Yet.there were 
few cancer scientists who then felt strongly enough 
to warn Congress about the error of its ways. 

Asked how he would reform the program without 
scrapping it entirely, Norton Zinder, a bacteriologist 
from Rockefeller University who chaired the review 
committee, said that some of the $40 million con- 
trolled by the program should be made available to 
the academic community in the form of grants, 
which would be allocated by the usual peer review 
mechanism. 

As for contracts, although Zinder said that he 
believes that they are not a proper mechanism for 
providing funds for basic research, he believes that 
all existing contracts should be terminated in three 
years’ time, and opened up to competitive bidding. 

Another reform suggested by the review commit- 
tee is that the panels in the National Cancer Institute 
which review contracts and rate them according to 
scientific priority should consist of a majority of 
scientists employed from outside the Institute. 

Although they acknowledge that the VCP has its 
faults, the managers of the program inside the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute claim that the review com- 
mittee seriously exaggerated the problems, and that 
the committee itself hadn’t really understood the 
way the program operates. They point out that the 
131 contracts supported by the program employ 600 
professional scientists and 230 graduate and post- 
doctoral trainees. In 1972 alone, the program-sup- 
ported scientists published 1,183 research papers — 
not a bad record for a program whose scientific 
merits the review committee criticised. 

Be that as it may, a short time before the commit- 
tee published its report, the National Cancer Insti- 
tute proposed a few reforms in the VCP, which 
Zinder told SGR satisfy most of his criticisms. 

The chief reform is that some of the contracts that 
are now let with academic scientists may later be 
transformed into peer-reviewed program grants. 
Although there's little difference between the idea 
of a program grant and a contract, at least the 
change in name seems to have satisfied some-of the 
complaints. 
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Army Nerve Gas Plan Facing House Scrutiny 


Little has been heard of the US Army Chemical 
Corps since it drew attention to itself in the late 
1960s by killing’a flock of sheep with nerve gas in 
Utah and transporting cargoes of rockets filled with 
chemical weapons across the country and dumping 
them at sea. But the Corps has been quietly develop- 
ing a whole new generation of nerve agents called 
binaries, and it will soon be forced into the public 
spotlight again to justify a huge program to manufac- 
ture and deploy the new weapons. 

The most conspicuous public forum will be the 
hearings on US chemical & biological warfare 
(CBW) policies planned for late April by the House 
Foreign Relations Committee (SGR Vol IV, No 4). Be- 
hind the scenes, the Corps is now quietly trying to 
sell the idea of binary weapons to the National 
Security Council and its friends on the Congres- 
sional Armed Services Committees. 

In attempting to make their case, Corps officials 
will have to contend with a devastating analysis of 
the security and economic implications of their prize 
new program, put together by Julian Perry Robinson, 
an English CBW expert who has been studying inter- 
national CBW control for the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute. Robinson's analysis 
is expected to receive star billing during the House 
hearings later this month. 

Robinson's attack comes at a crucial time in the 
progress of the binary program from conception to 
the production of thousands of new weapons. The 
Army will soon have to go to Congress to get funding 
for weapons production, and it will probably also 
have to seek Congressional approval for open-air 
testing of binaries before they are produced. More- 
over, the National Security Council is now conduct- 
ing a review of the plans, and the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency is voicing its disapproval with- 
in the Administration. 

Binary weapons consist of two chemicals, neither 
of which is lethal by itself, but which form a nerve 
agent when they are mixed together. The idea is to 
load the chemicals into separate components in a 
shell, and to have them mix together only when the 
shell is safely on its way to the target. 

The Army has been trying to sell the idea on the 
grounds that the chemicals will be safe to store and 
transport, and that once they have been produced, 
the massive stockpiles of nerve gases now sitting 
around in Army depots throughout the country and 
abroad can be safely disposed of. When the 
Chemical Corps let it be known last year that it is 
hoping to produce the weapons at the Pine Bluff 
Arsenal, it gave the impression that the entire 
program would be a bargain at only $200 or $300 
million. 

But Robinson reckons that the total cost of produc- 


Peaks of Chutzpah 


The fondness of the elder statesmen of science 
for bestowing honors on one another manifested 
itself again last month when, at a “surprise” 
ceremony, H. E. Carter, chairman of the National 
Science Board, was informed that a 12-mile ant- 
arctic mountain ridge had been named for him. 
The board is the topmost policymaking body of the 
National Science Foundation, which supports a 
good deal of polar research. 

Carter, who has been board chairman since 
1970, and a member since 1964, retired three 
years ago as Vice Chancellor for Academic Af- 
fairs at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign, and is currently Coordinator of Inter- 
disciplinary programs at the University of Arizona. 

He is the fourth Board chairman to have his 
name attached to a piece of antarctica, the others 
being Detlev Bronk, Eric A. Walker, and Philip 
Handler. 


ing binaries and getting rid of conventional nerve gas 
stockpiles could top $2 billion, a modest amount by 
DoD standards, but sufficiently large for opponents 
to get their teeth into. 

His main case against the weapons, however, is 
that a decision to go ahead with the development of 
binary weapons will almost certainly kill attempts to 
secure an international treaty banning production 
and stockpiling of chemical weapons. Although 
chemical disarmament talks have been bogged down 
in Geneva for years, largely because the US delega- 
tion has insisted on stringent conditions to make 
sure that signatories to a possible treaty can’t 
violate it, Robinson points out that US credibility 
would be undermined by a billion-dollar chemical 
weapons program. 

Why is the Chemical Corps so intent on developing 
new nerve gas weapons? One reason is that nerve 
agents are extremely corrosive and when they are 
packed into munitions, the weapons have a shelf life 
of only about 15 years. Thus by 1985, the entire 
stockpile of filled munitions will have to be replaced, 
which would be a costly process and one which 
would be sure to provoke Congressional attention. 

An alternative would be to scrap the stockpiles 
and accept the case for an international treaty 
banning production and stockpiling of chemical 
weapons. But that would put the Chemical Corps out 
of business, and government agencies are not noted 
for sowing the seeds of their own destruction. CN 
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British Scientists Hit the Picket Line 


There is probably no scientist more decorous 
and proper than a scientist in the employ of the 
British government. 

But with inflation raging there, pay raises small 
and slow in coming, and the equivalent of $10,000 a 
year a top-level salary, the 32,000 government 
scientists last month held an unprecedented half- 
day strike to publicize their grievances, with thou- 
sands of them marching to Downing Street to tell 
Prime Minister Wilson that unless they get more 
attention and more money from his new govern- 
ment than they got from his predecessor, more 
action and bitterness is on the way. 

In a country where open warfare between 
employers and unions has become almost a way of 
life, a token strike by a few thousand scientists is 
a relatively insignificant affair compared with 
such epic struggles as the mineworkers strike 
which eventually led to the ousting of the Conserv- 
ative government. But the scientists union, the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants, is 
among the least militant in Britain, and the fact 
that it has been driven to demonstrating at all is 
proof enough that there’s serious trouble in the 
laboratories. 

The nub of the dispute is that for the past three 
years the salaries of scientists employed in the 
civil service have fallen behind those of other 
government employees, so that their union reck- 
ons that a pay increase of at least 20 per cent is 
needed to redress the balance. Unlike government 
employees in the United States, British civil ser- 
vants are not all on the same salary ladder, and 
considerable disparities have sprung up between 
various branches of the government in the past 
few years. 

As far as the scientists are concerned, they 
have come out near the bottom of the heap be- 
cause the now-ousted Conservative government 
couldn't make up its mind on what basis they 
should be paid, and ended up by turning the 
matter over to the Pay Board — a government ap- 
pointed body which advises on wages in the state- 
run industries — with instructions to come up 
with a report. 

The report got delayed while the Conservatives 
engaged the miners in a brutal battle, and the 
scientists responded by calling protest meetings 
and adopting disruptive tactics, such as 
communicating by letter instead of by telephone 
to slow down government work. But they failed to 
pry either the report or more money out of the 
government before the election. 

They are hoping for better treatment from 
Wilson's government. For one thing, British scien- 


tists, who are as starved of political recognition 
as their American colleagues, have never let 
Wilson forget his 1964 campaign slogan to bring 
about a “‘white-hot technological revolution,” — 
which quickly fizzled out and produced little more 
than the white elephant Concorde SST. 

The pay dispute and the extraordinarily low 
morale in government laboratories is only one of 
many problems confronting the new government 
on the research and development front. There’s 
Concorde eating up millions of dollars a week, 
North Sea oil waiting to be exploited while 
environmental groups are opposing plans to con- 
struct refineries and oil terminals in some of the 
least spoiled parts of Scotland. Meanwhile, the 
state-owned Central Electricity Generating Board 
is pushing the government to buy American 
nuclear reactors while British scientists and 
trade unions are opposing such a prospect, and 
there is considerable uncertainty about the new 
government’s plans for its own research labora- 
tories. 

So even if the scientists’ pay dispute is quickly 
resolved, there are plenty of other battles looming 
on the horizon in British science. 


DoD Ranks First 
In Federal R & D Jobs 


As of 1972—and it probably hasn’t changed much 
since then—the Defense Department overwhelming- 
ly led all federal agencies in direct employment of 
scientists and engineers, according to figures just 
published by the National Science Foundation. 

With 54,100 engineers and 21,100 scientists, DoD 
accounted for the employment of 45 percent of all 
such professionals on the federal payroll. Of the 
DoD scientists, 50 percent were physical scientists 
and 25 percent were in mathematics and statistics. 

No other federal agency came close to DoD in 
scientific and engineering employment. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which ranked second, em- 
ployed a total of 25,578, about one-third of the DoD 
figure, while NASA, which was third, had a total of 
only 12,496. 

The employment of women scientists and 
engineers was reported to be on the increase, but 
still added up to no more than four percent of the 
total. : 

The figures are contained in a six-page report, 
NSF 74-301, available without charge from NSF, 
Division of Science Resources Studies, 1800 G St. 
Nw., Washington, D.C. 20550. 
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Trade with Soviets Depicted as Tough Going 


Though the Soviet Union is usually depicted as 
eager to enter into high-technology deals with US 
firms, the actual negotiations are turning out to be 
immensely difficult. Furthermore, the Soviets have 
demonstrated themselves to be extremely sharp 
traders, and American firms would be well-advised 
to exercise great care in protecting their own in- 
terests. That’s the appraisal of Betsy Ancker- 
Johnson, assistant secretary of Commerce for 
science and technology, in a talk last month in New 
York to the World Trade Institute. 


“The negotiations of a contract to license or sell a 
patent, like other trade contracts with the USSR,”’ 
she said, “is typically fraught with impediments. In 
spite of the monolithic representation of Soviet in- 
dustry by the State Committee for Science and Tech- 
nology, in protocol negotiation, responsibility is, in 
fact, fragmented among the various Soviet depart- 
ments which may be affected by the transaction. 


“Communication at every possible stage of the 
negotiations, from initial contact to the signing of a 
contract, can be difficult,’’ she continued. ‘The 
cumbersome proceeding often keep apart the tech- 
nical experts on both sides and thus make it difficult 
to identify prospective licensees of US technology 
and, on the other hand, Soviet technology available 
for licensing. 


“The actual ‘face-to-face’ negotiations between 
US licensing executives and representatives of 
Licensintorg (the Soviet licensing agency) are often 
strained. The negotiators seem inflexible to us. 
Since only the State Committee for Science and 
Technology is privy to all bids,” she warned, ‘‘the 
Committee may be tempted to play one company 
against another, not only with respect to licensing 
fees but also with respect to the amount of tech- 
nology a company is expected to disclose without the 
Soviets incurring an obligation to close a deal.”’ 


Dr. Johnson reported, however, that ‘‘most US 
companies find, so far, that the Soviets do adhere to 
the terms of agreements.”’ She added, however, that 
US firms should not assume that patent protec- 
tion is provided by the recently concluded Terms of 
Reference on Intellectual Property Rights worked 
out by the US-USSR Joint Commission on Science and 
Technology. That agreement, she cautioned, ‘‘does 
not provide protection; it only states some guiding 
principles.” 


Finally, she warned that “it is exceedingly im- 
portant that agreements be meticulously drafted to 
protect industrial rights. 


Her message was clear: detente, or what's left 
of it, has not intruded upon the Soviet tradition of 
red tape or sharp dealing. 


DiBona Takes Job 
With Oil Industry Group 


Charles J. DiBona, who was mercilessly shuf- 
fled about during the Administration’s sham ef- 
forts last year to deal with the energy crisis, has 
been appointed executive vice presient and chief 
operating officer of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, chief trade organization of the oil industry. 

DiBona was summoned to the White House 
from the presidency of the Center for Naval Anal- 
yses to be the President’s special energy consult- 
ant at a time when Nixon was talking a good deal 
about the energy crisis but doing virtually noth- 
ing. He subsequently was pushed down a notch in 
the White House pecking order when Governor 
John Love of Colorado was brought in as energy 
chief. When Love departed in anger and frustra- 
tion over the Administration's unwillingness to 
recognize that rhetoric was not sufficient for 
dealing with the fuel situation, DiBona quietly 
went with him. 

As for Governor Love, he’s back in Colorado 
practicing law. 


In Print 


Following are some recent publications of more 
than routine interest. 

Costs of Education in the Health Professions, 284- 
page product of an 18-month study conducted by the 
Institute of Medicine of the National Academy of 
Sciences at the request of the Congress. Voluminous 
and often deficient in clarity, the study nevertheless 
is likely to play an important part in determining 
federal assistance for the fields of study that it 
covers, which are medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and nursing. (A limited number of copies of a 
30-page summary as well as the full report are avail- 
able without charge from the Institute of Medicine, 
NAS, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20418.) 

Social Indicators 1973, prepared by the Office of 
Management and Budget, marks the debut of a 
federal attempt to attach reliable numbers to such 
areas of public policy concern as health, public safe- 
ty, education, employment, income, housing, leisure 
and recreation, and population. (272 pages, $7.80, 
Stock No. 0324-00256, US Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402.) 

Energy Abstracts, a new monthly, supported by 
NSF as part of its environmental information system 
program. (Available without charge from M. P. 
Guthrie, editor, Energy Abstracts, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, P.O. Box X, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
37830.) 
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NSF Boosts Use of Contracts for Research 


While the biomedical community has been ex- 
pressing alarm about NIH’s increasing use of con- 
tracts, rather than grants, as the legal instrument 
for supporting research, it turns out that NSF— 
with scarcely anyone taking notice—has also been 
expanding its use of contracts. The NSF numbers 
are relatively small, totaling 600 contracts awarded 
in the fiscal year that ended last June 30, but the 
growth is impressive, since the figure for 1969 was 
300. And the indications are that the growth of con- 
tract use is accelerating as NSF gets deeper into 
‘‘societal’’ research. 

The expansion can in large part be attributed to 
political pressures for ‘‘relevant,’’ quick-payoff 
research, which, in turn, draws the granting 
agencies into deals with profit-making firms, for 
which, by law, contracts are usually the necessary 
legal form. However, in the minds of the grant- 
oriented academic community, the trend is disturb- 
ing for several reasons: First, there is the simplistic 
view that funds dispensed to business organizations 
would otherwise have gone to academe, which isn’t 
necessarily true. Also, since grants are traditionally 
associated with the process of research, rather than 
development of a definable product for a specified 
payment, they are considered more prestigious and 
less restrictive, though in these relatively hard 
times, academe is displaying a wondrous capacity to 
swallow its pride and take what it can get on almost 
any terms. Finally, as evidenced by the protests of 
NIH’s oldtime beneficiaries, there is the feeling that 
a higher level of quality control is associated with 
grants, since they are usually subjected to peer re- 
view, whereas contracts are awarded at the discre- 
tion of the granting agency. 

In any case, with NSF plunging into a variety of 
societal programs under the auspices of its booming 
program of Research Applied to National Needs and 
its R&D Incentives and Assessment Program, it has 
increasingly been seeking to draw industry into its 
programs. And industry has been quickly 
responding to the fact that the once purely academic 
Foundation is eager for its services. 

According to testimony last month before the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee, which 
annually reviews NSF’s activities, proposals from 
potential contractors numbered nearly 1000 last 
year—a seven-fold jump since 1969. During that 
same period, the NSF staff increased by about 220 
persons, mainly it was reported, because of the ex- 
pansion of societal programs. 

Since staff increases in other areas were held to a 
minimum during this period, NSF asked the 
committee for authority to add another 180 
positions, which would bring the total to 1370. The 
increase is necessary, NSF officials testified, 
because the number of proposals received had 


NBS Cuts a Small Swath 


In the first Presidential Message on Science 
and Technology, delivered nearly 25 months ago, 
Mr. Nixon announced, among other things, that 
the National Bureau of Standards (NBS) would 
seek to “‘determine effective ways to stimulate 
private investment in R&D and its applications.” 
Out of this eventually came NBS’s Experimental 
Technology Incentives Program (ETIP), which, in 
the current fiscal year, has been allocated $7 
million to fulfill the President's directive. 

Two weeks ago, ETIP announced its first pro- 
ject: development of quieter lawn mowers, for 
which it is assigning up to $30,000 to the Federal 
Supply Service, which, in turn, is going to put.out 
bids for at least 10,000 lawn mowers with noise 
output at least 50 percent under current levels. 
The funds will be used to develop specifications 
and test the new mowers; in addition, NBS will 
provide some technical services. 


increased since 1969 from 16,000 to 25,000, while the 
number of grants had risen from 8700 to 11,700. 

In the eyes of the academic community, NSF is 
often still regarded as being a little bank in Wash- 
ington with no purpose but the support of academic 
science. However, with its annual budget edging 
toward the billion-dollar mark, and its staff over- 
flowing headquarters into annexes around Washing- 
ton, it is now a large and often cumbersome bureau- 
cracy that aptly reflects the girth and variety of the 
American scientific enterprise as well as political 
pressures to bend that enterprise to popular 
purposes. 
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Academy Gets $5 Million for Environmental Studies 


Money for environmental studies is widely report- 
ed to be in short supply since the energy crisis took 
the spotlight, but in accord with the rule that the 
rich get richer, the National Academy of Sciences, 
through a quiet bit of Congressional beneficence, 
has come into a bundle that is expected to total $5 
million. 

The Academy's angel, it turns out, is Rep. James L. 
Whitten (D-Miss.), chairman of the appropriations 
subcommittee on Agriculture, Environment, and 
Consumer Protection. Whitten, well known as a 
friend of agriculture, is the ‘‘author’’ of a ghosted 
book, That We May Live (Van Nostrand 1966), that 
was intended as a refutation to Rachel Carson’s 
Silent Spring, whose denunciation of DDT was 
bothering the cotton farmer's in Whitten’s district. 
The Whitten work opens with the explanation that 
‘“‘This book is the result of a long-standing concern 
over unjustified public fears of those invaluable 
chemicals called pesticides.” 

Last year, with farmers writhing over the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s spreading crackdown on 
pesticide usage, Whitten wrote into the EPA ap- 
propriations report a $5-million line item that 
directed EPA to contract with the Academy for the 
following series of studies, though others are per- 
missible too at the discretion of EPA and the 
Academy: 

(1) The estimated cost of pollution abatement ac- 
tivities over the next decade and the benefits to be 
derived versus the cost. (If we are to spend $287 
billion over the next decade, as estimated by EPA, 
how can we get the maximum pollution control for 
our money?); 

(2) The degree to which environmental regula- 
tions have contributed or will contribute to the cur- 
rent and the long-term energy crisis; 
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DoT Grants for Universities: 
Big Demand, Little Money 


Despite a gusher of talk about involving the 
academic community in transportation research, 
funds for this purpose from the Department of 
Transportation continue at a trickle. 

The latest compilation of DoT awards under its 
Program of University Research reveals that 
during the fiscal year that ended last June, the 
Department received 373 proposals from 169 uni- 
versities. The dollar amounts sought was not dis- 
closed, but so far, the Department has issued 49 
contracts for a total of $2.9 million. 


(3) The effect of emission control standards on 
the cost and performance of automobiles, including 
the cost/benefit implications of present standards; 

(4) The benefits and hazards to humans of agri- 
cultural and home use chemicals, such as pesticides, 
herbicides, rodenticides and fertilizers: and the 
effect on food and fiber production and the protec- 
tion of human health of the inability to use those 
chemicals now banned or restricted; and 

(5) The utilization of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel and the identification of policy level positions 
that should be staffed with scientific or technical 
personnel. 

The Academy has assigned the money to its Com- 
mission on Natural Resources, which late last month 
completed formulation of the first stages of the study 
in consultation with EPA. The Office of 
Management and Budget appears satisfied with the 
plan and has released $2 million to EPA for transfer 
to the Academy. 
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